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be characterised in his own words. In summing up the first four chapters 
he says on page 71 : 

" The uphsot of the inquiry thus far is this : The newly born infant is 
at least able to make certain movements. Whether it is conscious or not is 
purely hypothetical. We know at least that it moves, and that these move- 
ments are responses to stimuli of various kinds. Most of its movements are 
unco-ordinated. There are, however, simple reflexes, and we have chosen 
to confine the term to those movements which are the result of simple in- 
herited co-ordinations of muscles and neural tracts." 

And further down near the end of the book he condenses in the follow- 
ing sentences the immediate pedagogical bearings of his genetic treatment: 

"There are two points that have come out in the body of our discussion, 
about which it will be convenient to center our practical deductions. About 
these two points the whole psychology of elementary education, in particular, 
centers. The first point is the undifferentiated character of the child's ex- 
perience. The second is the imperfect organisation of his experience with 
reference to the social whole within which he lives. In other words, the 
first point gives us the organisation of the child; the second, the organisation 
of his world. 

"There is a third point of great importance, but it is one common to the 
psychology of the adult as well as of the child. It is this : Differentiations in 
experience occur with reference to the necessities of action. This has been 
one of our most fundamental propositions, but it is not a deduction from 
child psychology alone. The modifications of adult experience occur after 
the same fashion, and it is from this point of view that we have maintained 
that adult psychology should be studied. But the first two points are the 
pre-eminent contributions of genetic psychology to elementary school work." 

Educational Psychology. By Edward L. Thorndike, Adjunct Professor of 
Genetic Psychology in Teachers College, Columbia University. New 
York: Lemcke & Buechner, 1903. Pp. vii, 177. 
The author, an expert in educational psychology, offers us in this book 
an insight into the methods and ideals of his science, the importance of which 
no one will contradict. "What we think and what we do about education 
is certainly influenced by our opinions about such matters as individual dif- 
ferences in children, inborn traits, heredity, sex differences, the specialisation 
of mental abilities, their inter-relations, the relation between them and phys- 
ical endowments, normal mental growth, its periodicities, and the method of 
action and relative importance of various environmental influences. For in- 
stance, schemes for individual instruction and for different rates of promo- 
tion are undertaken largely because of certain beliefs concerning the pre- 
valence and amount of differences in mental capacity; the conduct of at least 
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two classes out of every three is determined in great measure by the teacher's 
faith that mental abilities are so little specialised that improvement in any 
one of them will help all the rest; manual training is often introduced into 
schools on the strength of somebody's confidence that skill in movement is 
intimately connected with efficiency in thinking; the practical action with 
regard to coeducation has been accompanied, and doubtless influenced by 
arguments about the identity or the equality of the minds of men and women ; 
the American public school system rests on a total disregard of hereditary 
mental differences between the classes and the masses." The author dis- 
cusses the following subjects : The measurement of mental traits. — The dis- 
tribution of mental traits. — The relationships between mental traits. — Orig- 
inal and acquired traits. — Mental inheritance. — The influence of the inviron- 
ment. — The influence of special training upon general abilities. — The influ- 
ence of selection. — The development of mental traits with age. — Sex differ- 
ences. — Exceptional children; mental and moral defectives. — The relation- 
ships of mental and physical traits. — Broader studies of human nature. 
The author concludes his book with this consideration: 
"The science of education when it develops will like other sciences rest 
upon direct observations of and experiments on the influence of educational 
institutions and methods made and reported with quantitative precision. 
Since groups of variable facts will be the material it studies, statistics will 
everywhere be its handmaid. The chief duty of serious students of the 
theory of education to-day is to form the habit of inductive study and learn 

the logic of statistics We conquer the facts of nature when we observe 

and experiment upon them. When we measure them we have made them our 
servants. A little statistical insight trains them for invaluable work." 

The Federation of Religions. By Rev. Hiram Vrooman. Philadelphia 
and London: The Nunc Licet Press, 1903. 138 pages. 

The Rev. Hiram Vrooman, President of "The Co-Workers' Fratern- 
ity," and the "Federation of Religions," launches in this booklet a new enter- 
prise which he intends to identify with himself and his life work — viz., a 
federation of religion, upon the ground that every man with strong religious 
convictions should join him and the federation should build altars so sacri- 
ficial tests can be made to prove whose Lord is God. The primary work of 
this federation would be investigation rather than instruction, and ought to 
be carried forward by a permanent parliament of religions whose members 
are thoroughly representative men. Their common basis should be open- 
mindedness and loyal-heartedness to truth. 

Having explained his purpose and plans, he sets forth in a series of little 
chapters his views concerning the principles of carrying on such investiga- 
tion. In chapter 2 he proposes to distinguish phenomena from philosoph- 



